
Paterson’s Rent Bill 
Would Keep Vacancy Decontrol 

By Steven Wishnia 


A íter more than a year of pressure from tenants 
urging the repeal of the state’s vacancy-decontrol 
law, Governor David Paterson has finally weighed 
in. In a bilí announced May 26, he proposed raising the 
threshold for taking apartments out of rent Controls 
from $2,000 a month to $3,000. 

“We believe we’ve crafted a balanced measure that 
provides stability and certainty, tightens protections for 
tenants, will stem the loss of rent-regulated units and 
preserve affordable housing, and that has a legitímate 
chance of being passed in the Legislature,” State hous¬ 
ing commissioner Brian Lawlor says. 

“It’s an outrage,” responds Michael McKee, head of 
the Housing Here andNowtenant-group coalition. “He 
[Paterson] has gone over to the dark side. He’s screwing 
everybody who used to be part of his base.” 

“This bilí will do nothing to slow down the loss of 
affordable rent-regulated housing,” Housing Here and 
Now said in a statement May 26. “Nothing short of íull 
repeal of vacancy decontrol, and reregulation of the 
300,000 apartments we have lost in the last 16 years, 
will do.” 

The bilí, which would extend the state’s rent-regulation 
laws from 2011 to 2019, has three main provisions. 

• Vacant apartments could still be decontrolled if 
the legal rent is $3,000 or more. That threshold would 
go up every year according to the increases set by the 
city Rent Guidelines Board. (Apartments already de¬ 
controlled would not be reregulated.) 

• It would establish some new protections against 
illegal overcharges. Owners taking apartments out of 
rent regulation would be required to file an “exit no- 
tice” with the State División of Housing and Gommunity 
Renewal, and to tell incoming tenants that they can file 


an application with DHGR 
to make certain that the 
apartment was legally de¬ 
controlled. 

• Landlords could de¬ 
control apartments that 
received J-51 taxbeneíits, 
once they reached the 
$3,000 threshold. 

“This is what everyone in 
the industry thought the 
law was,” Lawlor said in a 
telephone press conference 
May 26, referring to the 
provisions regarding J-51 
benefits. The State Gourt 
of Appeals decisión in Rob- 
erts v. Tishman Speyer last 
October “completely threw 
the situation into disarray,” 
he stated; that ruling held 
that the owners of Stuyve- 
sant Town/Peter Gooper 
Village could not take 
those tax breaks and then 
deregulate apartments 
in those buildings. The 
city’s law, the court said, 
was clear: J-51 benefits 
are specifically intended 
to help landlords renovate 
rent-stabilized buildings, 
so buildings receiving them 
must remain regulated. 


Rent Guidelines Board 
2010 Schedule 


Tuesday, June 15 
Public Hearing 
with Public Testimony 
4-10 p.m. 

LaGuardia Performing Arts 
Center 

31-10 Thomson Ave. 

(Use entrance on Van Dam 
St., just north of 47 Ave.) 
Long Island City, NY 11101 

Thursday, June 17 
Public Hearing 
(Public Testimony) 

10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Great Hall, Cooper Union 
7 East 7th Street at córner 
of 3rd Ave. (Basement) 
New York, NY 10003 


Thursday, June 24 
Public Meeting 
(FINAL VOTE) 
5:30-9:30 p.m. 

Great Hall, Cooper Union 
7 East 7th Street at córner of 
3rd Ave. (Basement) 

New York, NY 10003 

See page 8 for tips on tes- 
tifying. For more informa- 
tion, cali Met Council or 



go to the RGB’s Web site, 
http://www.housingnyc. 
com/html/about/meetings, 
html _ 


About 40,000 apart¬ 
ments would be affected by 
this provisión, Lawlor said. 
The proposed law would 
not “overturn” the Roberts 
decisión for Stuy Town/ 
PCV, he claims. Instead, 
it would clarify the law: 
Apartments which were al¬ 
ready rent-stabilized when 
they got J-51 benefits 


could still be deregulat- 
ed, but those that became 
rent-stabilized only when 
they received J-51 benefits 
could not be. 

That provisión is likely 
intended to protect owners 
from lawsuits challenging 
deregulation in other J-51 

continued on page 5 


Cash-Strapped NYCHA ‘V rtually Paying’ for Privatization 


U nder the disguise of 
creating or preserv- 
ing 5,000 units of afford¬ 
able housing, the New Y)rk 
City Housing Authority has 
emptied over 1,000 units of 
public housing and handed 
over the apartment build¬ 
ings to prívate developers. 
These developers plan to 
demolish or rehabilítate 
the properties and then 
reopen the units on the 
prívate market as “new” af¬ 
fordable housing, all while 
receiving federal and State 
tax subsidies. 

These conversions ac- 
company the sale of more 
than 700,000 square feet 
of NYCHA s property to prí¬ 
vate developers for the cre- 
ation of prívate affordable 
housing - all part of a plan 
to raise cash to make up 
for drastic cuts in federal, 
State, and city aid. 

The authority has raised 
an estimated $55 million 
by selling apartment build¬ 
ings, parking lots, lawns, 
basketball courts, picnic 
areas, and other open 


spaces around 22 housing 
complexes. The Depart¬ 
ment of Housing Preser¬ 
varon and Development 
facilitated many of these 
sales. 

In at least five of these 
properties, NYCHA ten¬ 
ants were ousted from 
their homes in order for 
the buildings to be turned 
over to prívate develop¬ 
ers for very little money. 
These developers, in turn, 
received millions in State 
and federal tax subsidies to 
rebuild and renovate these 
units and turn them over 
to the prívate market. 

By selling NYCHA prop¬ 
erty for low prices—or, 
in some cases, giving it 
away—coupled with mil¬ 
lions of dollars in tax-ex- 
empt bonds, tax credits for 
low-income housing, and 
other tax giveaways from 
the city, State, and federal 
governments, the city is 
virtually paying developers 
to privatize public land. 
Worse, when the tax subsi¬ 
dies expire in the next 10 


By Rachel Rachlin 

to 30 years, many of these 
units will be deregulated 
and become market-rate. 

In 2006, the city an¬ 
nounced plans to demolish 
the garden-style buildings 
of the Markham Gardens 
public-housing develop¬ 
ment on Staten Island. The 
project’s 360 units would 
be replaced with 290 units 
of affordable rentáis and 
25 two-íamily homes, all 
developed and operated 
by a prívate owner. Only 
through tenant pressure 
did NYCHA agree to give 
previous residents prefer- 
ence for the apartments. 
The developer was not 
charged for the land, and 
received $27 million in 
tax-exempt bonds from 
Housing Development Cor¬ 
poration (HDC), $18.4 mil¬ 
lion in low-income housing 
tax credits from HPD, and 
another $14.25 million in 
421a tax credits for the 
rental apartments. 

At the University Ma- 
combs Apartments in the 
Bronx, NYCHA gave devel¬ 


oper Bronx Pro íour vacant 
buildings with a total of 
180 units, for rehabilita- 
tion, and one vacant par- 
cel for new construction. 
NYCHA also gave Bronx 
Pro three University Av- 
enue Consolidated build¬ 
ings with a total of 111 
units, and the developer 
renovated the apartments 
and built 30 new units on 
the vacant parcel of land. 
Former and current UAC 
residents got priority for 


35 percent of the units. 

At the Brook/Willis 
Apartments, also in the 
Bronx, 121 units were 
emptied and given to de¬ 
veloper Galaxy. They were 
renovated and reopened as 
prívate affordable housing 
in 2008. Eligible residents 
who had been íorced out 
were given preference for 
42 of the rehabbed units. 
HDC issued $21.5 million 

continued on page 7 
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Poli Finds New Yorkers Fear Becoming Homeless 


By Eileen Markey 


A study released May 18 by the 
Institute íor Ghildren and 
Poverty, a research and advocacy 
organization, finds homelessness 
is a major factor in the Uves oí 
New Yorkers. A third of New York¬ 
ers think about homelessness ev- 
ery day; 15 percent have hosted 
someone who might otherwise 
have been homeless in the past six 
months; and 20 percent of poli re- 
spondents “perceived themselves 
as being at risk íor homelessness. ” 
Black and Latino respondents and 
Bronx residents were more likely 
to fear losing their homes. 

The study is the result of a ran- 
dom telephone survey of 1,000 
people conducted in January, ac- 
cording to IGP. It has a margin of 
error of 3.1 percent. 

According to the survey, New 
Yorkers felt city government 


BECOME 


needed to do more, with seven 
of ten rating the job as poor or 
fair. Perception of the city’s per¬ 
formance on homelessness was 
split by income: One in three low- 
income households thought the 
city was doing a poor job; one 
in five households earning more 
than $75,000 did. About half of 
respondents said they were will- 
ing to pay higher taxes to better 
íight homelessness and half told 
survey takers they would support 
the placement of homeless shel- 
ters in their neighborhoods. IGP 
considers the survey results a tool 
to shape homelessness policy, said 
Ralph da Costa Nunez, the insti- 
tute’s president and CEO. 

“The main take-away is that 
New York¬ 
ers believe 
government 
should serve 
as a safeguard 
íor those who 
can’t make 


ends meet, whether it be through 
prevention or targeted interven- 
tions,” he said. 


W ith two members switching 
their votes, the Los Angeles 
City Gouncil on May 22 rejected 
a four-month rent freeze it had 
appeared to endorse two weeks 
before. 

The Gouncil voted 8-6 to send 
the measure back to committee, 
with Gouncil President Eric Gar- 
cetti and Gouncilmember Bill 
Rosendahl opposing the bilí they 
had voted to draft on May 7. So 
instead of a four-month rent freeze 
while the Gouncil studies ways 
to change the city’s rent-control 
system, Los Angeles tenants will 
now face 3 percent increases on 
July 1. 


Reprinted with permissionfrom 
GityLimits Weekly, www.citylim- 
its.org. 


Three people were arrested in 
pro tests after the vote. Outraged 
tenants shouted at the Gouncil, 
chanting “No justice, no peace.” 
Gouncilmember Dennis Zine told 
pólice to “get them out now.” 
Glub-wielding officers cleared the 
chamber. 

“It’s a very sad day for renters 
who are going to have to pay more 
rent when many of them cannot 
pay their bilis now,” Gouncilmem¬ 
ber Ricardo Alarcon, the freeze 
bill’s sponsor, told the Los Angeles 
Times. “What we sawtodaywas an 
expression of their anger. ” 



Three Arrested as L.A. City Council 
Blocks Rent Freeze 


A 

WRITING 

TENANT 


Met Council wants to 
profile you and your 
neighbors’ struggle to 
obtain affordable qual- 
ity housing. 1/i/e want 
you to write for 
Tenant/lnquilino. 


For more 
information cali 
Met Council 
212-979-6238 




Hotline Volunteers IMeeded! 





Our phones are ringing off the hook! Met Council 
is looking for people to counsel tenants on 
our hotline. We will train you! The hotline runs on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 1:30-5 p.m. 
If you can give one afternoon a week for this crucial 
Service to the tenant community, 
cali (212) 979-6238 ext 207. 





Scott Sommer hosts Met Council’s 

HOUSING 
NOTEBOOK 

Mondays at 8:00 p.m. on 
WBAI 99.5 FM 


Listen on the Internet 

www.wbai.org 


SUPPORT LISTBMBR SUPP0RTBD WKflf PUMO RFD10 


Visit Met Council's Website www.metcouncil.net 

for information about: 

V rent control and stabilization 

V how to get repairs 

V the fight to preserve Section 8 and 

Mitchell-Lama housing 

V the fight for home rule 

V How to Join Met Council 

V Links to other resources 

V Back issues of Tenant/lnquilino 

and much more! 

Get active in the tenant movement! Write to us at active@metcouncil.net 



Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department 
of Housing, Preservation 
and Development’s Cen¬ 
tral Complaints hotline, 
cali 311. 

Also cali 311 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 
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Vivienda para el pueblo, no para lucrar 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


Apurado de dinero, NYCHA 
‘virtualmente paga’ la privatización 

Por Rachel Rachlin 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


B ajo el pretexto de crear o 
conservar 5,000 unidades 
de vivienda asequible, la Auto¬ 
ridad de Vivienda de la Ciudad 
de Nueva York (New York City 
Housing Authority, NYCHA) ha 
vaciado más de 1,000 unidades 
de vivienda pública y entregado 
los edificios de apartamentos a 
sociedades inmobiliarias privadas. 
Estas piensan derribar o renovar 
las propiedades y luego reabrir 
las unidades al mercado privado 
como “nueva” vivienda asequible, 
y todo esto mientras reciben des- 
gravaciones fiscales federales y 
estatales. 

Estas conversiones van de la 
mano de la venta de más de 700,000 
pies cuadrados de propiedades de 
NYCHA a sociedades inmobiliarias 
privadas para la creación de vivi¬ 
enda privada. Todo esto es parte 
de un plan para reunir fondos y 
compensar los recortes drásticos 
en la ayuda federal, estatal y mu¬ 
nicipal. 

Se estima que la autoridad ha 
ganado $55 millones al vender 
edificios de apartamentos, esta¬ 
cionamientos, jardines, canchas 


de baloncesto, áreas de picnic y 
otros espacios abiertos en los en¬ 
tornos de 22 urbanizaciones. El 
Departamento de Conservación 
y Desarrollo de Vivienda (Depart¬ 
ment of Housing Preservation and 
Development, HPD) facilitó mu¬ 
chas de estas ventas. 

En al menos cinco de estas 
propiedades, se desalojó a inquili¬ 
nos de NYCHA para que se pud¬ 
iera entregar los edificios a las 
sociedades inmobiliarias privadas 
por muy poco dinero. Estas socie¬ 
dades, a su vez, recibieron millones 
de dólares en subvenciones de im¬ 
puestos estatales y federales para 
reedificar y renovar las unidades 
y entregarlas al mercado privado. 

Con la venta de propiedades de 
NYCHA a precios bajos (o en al¬ 
gunos casos, regaladas), sumado 
a los millones de dólares en bonos 
exentos de impuestos, créditos 
impositivos de vivienda para per¬ 
sonas de bajos ingresos y otros re¬ 
galos impositivos por parte de los 
gobiernos municipales, estatales 
y federales, la ciudad está virtual¬ 
mente pagando a las sociedades 
inmobiliarias para que privaticen 


terrenos públicos. Peor aun, cuan¬ 
do las subvenciones de impuestos 
se venzan en los próximos 10 a 30 
años, muchas de estas unidades se 
desregularán y se volverán a la tasa 
del mercado. 

En 2006, la ciudad anunció 
planes para derribar los edificios 
ajardinados de la urbanización 
pública Markham Gardens en Stat- 
en Island. Las 360 unidades de la 
urbanización se reemplazarían con 
290 unidades de alquiler asequible 
y 25 hogares de dos familias, todos 
construidos y administrados por 
un propietario particular. NYCHA 
acordó dar prioridad a los resi¬ 
dentes previos solamente a causa 
de las presiones por parte de los 
inquilinos. No se cobró nada por el 
terreno al nuevo propietario, quien 
además recibió $27 millones en 
bonos exentos de impuestos de la 
Corporación de Desarrollo de Vivi¬ 
enda (Housing Development Cor¬ 
poration, HDC), $18.4 millones en 
créditos impositivos de vivienda 
para personas de bajos ingresos 
de HPD y otros $14.25 millones en 
créditos impositivos 421a para los 
apartamentos en alquiler. 


En los University MacombsApart- 
ments en el Bronx, NYCHA dio a 
la sociedad inmobiliaria privada 
Bronx Pro cuatro edificios vacíos 
con un total de 180 unidades para 
que las renovara, y una parcela 
baldía para nuevas construcciones. 
NYCHA también dio a Bronx Pro 
tres edificios de University Ave- 
nue Consolidated, con un total 
de 111 unidades; la sociedad ren¬ 
ovó los apartamentos y construyó 
30 nuevas unidades en la parcela 
baldía. Los residentes antiguos y 
actuales de UAC recibieron priori¬ 
dad para un 35 por ciento de las 
unidades. 

En los Brook/Willis Apartments, 
también en el Bronx, 121 unidades 
se vaciaron y se dieron a la socie¬ 
dad inmobiliaria privada Galaxy. 
Las unidades se renovaron y se 
abrieron de nuevo como vivienda 
asequible privada en 2008. Se les 
dio prioridad para 42 de las uni¬ 
dades renovadas a los residentes 
que cumplieron los requisitos y 
que habían sido desalojados. HDC 
emitió $21.5 millones en bonos 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 41) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan el 1ro. de octubre de 2009 hasta el 30 de septiembre de 2010. 


Tipo de Contrato Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Año 

Contrato de 2 Años 

Renovación 
del Contrato 

Todos 

casero abastece la calefacción 

3% 

6% 

inquilino paga la calefacción 

2.5% 

5% 

Salvo donde el 
ultimo contrato 
del apartamento 
vacío se firmó 

6 o más años 
atrás y la renta 
es menos de 
$1,000 

casero abastece la calefacción 

30 

60 

inquilino paga la calefacción 

25 

50 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% 

20% 

Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más un 17% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, más el 20% 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17%+ $100 

20%+ $100 

Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, +17% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 

Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 17%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 


Renovación de Contrato 
Los caseros tienen que ofrecer 
a los inquilinos de renta estabili¬ 
zada una renovación de contra¬ 
to dentro de 90 a 120 días antes 
de que venza su contrato actual. 

La renovación de contrato tiene 
que mantener los mismos térmi¬ 
nos y condiciones que el contra¬ 
to que vencerá, excepto cuando 
refleje un cambio en la ley. Una 
vez que se haya recibido el 
ofrecimiento de renovación, los 
inquilinos tienen 60 días para 
aceptarlo y escoger si van a re¬ 
novar el contrato por uno o dos 
años. El propietario tiene que 
devolver la copia firmada y fe¬ 
chada al inquilino dentro de 30 
días. La nueva renta no entrará 
en vigencia hasta que empiece 
el nuevo contrato, o cuando el 
propietario devuelva la copia fir¬ 
mada (lo que suceda después). 
Ofrecimientos retrasados: si 
el casero ofrece la renovación 
tarde (menos de 90 días antes 
de que venza el contrato actual), 
el contrato puede empezar, a 
la opción del inquilino, o en la 
fecha que hubiera empezado si 
se hubiera hecho un ofrecimien¬ 
to a tiempo, o en el primer pago 
de renta fechada 90 días después de la 
fecha del ofrecimiento del contrato. Las 
pautas de renta usadas para la reno¬ 
vación no pueden ser mayores que los 
incrementos de la RGB vigentes en la 
fecha en que el contrato debía empezar 
(si se lo hubiera ofrecido a tiempo). El 
inquilino no tiene que pagar el nuevo 
aumento de renta hasta 90 días después 
de que se haya hecho el ofrecimiento. 

Asignación de Subarriendo 
Los caseros podrán cobrar un aumento 
de 10 por ciento durante el término de 
subarriendo que comience durante este 
período de las pautas. 


Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad Las personas de mayor edad con 
renta estabilizada (y los que viven en 
apartamentos de renta controlada, Mit- 
chell-Lama y cooperativas de dividendos 
limitados), con 62 años o más, y cuyos 
ingresos familiares disponibles al año 
sean de $29,000 o menos (para 2009) 
y que paguen (o enfrenten un aumento 
de renta que les haría pagar) un tercio o 
más de tal ingreso en renta pueden ser 
elegibles para una congelación de renta. 
Solicite a: v o llame al 311 o visite su si¬ 
tio Web, nyc.gov/html/dfta/html/scrie_sp/ 
scrie_sp.shtml. 


Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para Minusválidos 
Inquilinos con renta regulada que reciben 
ayuda económica elegible relacionada 
con discapacidad, que tengan ingresos 
de $19,284 o menos para individuales y 
$27,780 o menos para una pareja y en¬ 
frenten rentas iguales o más de un tercio 
de sus ingresos pueden ser elegibles 
para un congelamiento de renta. Solici¬ 
te a: NYC Dept. of Finance, SRIE/DRIE 
Exemptions, 59 Maiden Lañe, 19th floor, 
New York, NY 10038. Llame al 311 para 
una solicitud o vaya al sitio Web en www. 
nyc.gov/html/dof/html/property/ 
property_tax_reduc_drie.shtml 


Las unidades desvanes 
Los aumentos legalizados para 
unidades de desván son un 3 
por ciento por un contrato de 
un año y 6 por ciento por dos 
años. No se permiten incre¬ 
mentos para las unidades de 
desván vacías. 


Hoteles y SROs 
4.5% para todas categorías, 
sin embargo, 0% cuando 
menos de un 85% de las 
unidades sean ocupadas por 
inquilinos permanentes de 
renta regulada. 

Exceso de cobro 
Los inquilinos deben estar al 
tanto de que muchos caseros 
se aprovecharán de las com¬ 
plejidades de estas pautas 
y concesiones adicionales, 
además del poco conocimien¬ 
to de los inquilinos del historial 
de renta de sus apartamentos, 
para cobrar una renta ilegal. 
Los inquilinos pueden impug¬ 
nar los aumentos de renta sin 
autorización en las cortes o al 
presentar una impugnación 


con la agencia estatal de vivienda, la 
División de Vivienda y Renovación Co¬ 
munitaria (División of Housing and Com- 
munity Renewal, DHCR). El primer paso 
en el proceso es ponerse en contacto 
con la DHCR para ver el registro oficial 
del historial de renta. Vaya a www.dhcr. 
State.ny.us o llame al 718-739-6400 y 
pida un historial de renta detallado. Lue¬ 
go, hable con un abogado o defensor 
experto antes de seguir. 

Para las pautas previas, llame a la RGB al 
212-385-2934 o vaya al www.housingnyc. 
com 
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privatización 

viene de la página 3 

exentos de impuestos para finan¬ 
ciar la renovación total y la nueva 
construcción, tanto en el sitio de 
University Macombs como en el 
de Brook Willis. 

En East Harlem, NYCHA dio a 
la sociedad inmobiliaria privada 
Hobbs Cieña Associates LP un con¬ 
trato de arrendamiento del terreno 
a largo plazo para 12 edificios en la 
urbanización Metro North Rehab. 
Estos edificios abarcan 212 uni¬ 
dades esparcidas entre las Prim¬ 
era y Segunda avenidas y las calles 
este de 102 y 103. La ciudad ha al¬ 
macenado todos los apartamentos, 
y el plan de construcción supone 
derribar los edificios y construir 
259 unidades en el terreno. Otros 
cinco edificios en la calle este de 
100, con 109 unidades, han sido 
vaciados previo a ser renovados. Se 
abrirán otra vez con 81 unidades. 
Hobbs Cieña cobrará el alquiler y 
recibirá $25 millones en créditos 
impositivos federales, estatales y 
municipales combinados para este 
proyecto. 

Recortes de fondos y fraudes 
de asequibilidad 

Con el pretexto de crear y con¬ 
servar vivienda asequible a través 
de la Iniciativa de un Nuevo Mer¬ 
cado de Vivienda (New Housing 
Marketplace Initiative) del alcalde 
Michael Bloomberg, la ciudad ha 
transferido cientos de unidades 
de vivienda pública a sociedades 
inmobiliarias privadas. Las princi¬ 
pales razones que esgrima en de¬ 
fensa de sus actos son que muchas 
propiedades de NYCHA necesitan 
renovaciones urgentemente y que 
mucho de los terrenos públicos 
en sus entornos son “poco uti¬ 
lizados”. Los edificios en estos 
sitios cubren un promedio de un 
20 por ciento del espacio en la 
propiedad, en comparación con 
un promedio de un 85 por ciento 
de los edificios de apartamentos 
que se edificaron antes de la Se¬ 
gunda Guerra Mundial. 

Las décadas de extrema falta de 
fondos provenientes de los gobier¬ 
nos municipal, estatal y federal han 
dejado a NYCHA sin recursos para 
poder lidiar con estos problemas y 
al final la han obligado a buscar la 
salvación en el mercado privado. 

Bajo el gobierno de Bush, se pri¬ 


vó a NYCHA de más de $700 mi¬ 
llones provenientes de su principal 
fuente de fondos, el Departamento 
de Vivienda y Desarrollo Urbano 
(Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, HUD) federal. 
Mientras HUD reducía sus sub¬ 
venciones de operación anuales 
hasta entre 83 y 95 por ciento de 
la cantidad necesaria, NYCHA re¬ 
dujo sus servicios drásticamente, 
eliminó programas e hizo recortes 
en las listas de Sección 8. También 
empezó a interesarse en diversas 
estratagemas para generar ingre¬ 
sos, desde la venta de los espacios 
abiertos en los entornos de las ur¬ 
banizaciones hasta el uso de dinero 
de otros programas de subvención 
de vivienda para compensar sus 
déficits presupuestarios. 

En abril, con un déficit presu¬ 
puestario de $45 millones, NYCHA 
intentó eliminar 2,500 vales de 
Sección 8. Esto a lo mejor hubiera 
significado el desalojo de la ma¬ 
yoría de los inquilinos afectados, 
pero HUD tomó cartas en el asunto 
y dio a la Autoridad $24 millones 
para mantener los vales. 

También se ha obligado a NYCHA 
a usar subvenciones de HUD para 
cubrir $90 millones en costos de 
operación anuales para 21 urbani¬ 
zaciones que son propiedades de la 
Ciudad de Nueva York y el estado, 
pero no han recibido fondos ni de 
la alcaldía ni de Albany durante 
los últimos siete años. En marzo, 
HUD, los gobiernos municipales y 
estatales y bancos privados llega¬ 
ron a un acuerdo para íederalizar 
estas urbanizaciones. El arreglo 
incluye $230 millones del dinero 
del estímulo federal, además de 
fuentes públicas y privadas, para 
renovar los edificios, con $75 mi¬ 
llones adicionales al año de HUD 
para los costos de operación. 

Aunque se jacte de que la vivien¬ 
da nueva y renovada construida 
bajo estos arreglos sea “asequi¬ 
ble”, las definiciones de “asequi¬ 
ble” difieren según quién lo define. 
Los alquileres y los requisitos a re¬ 
unir para estas urbanizaciones se 
establecen basados en porcentajes 
del Ingreso Medio del Area (Area 
Median Income, AMI) en el área 
metropolitana; ya que ésta incluye 
varios condados en las cercanías 
de la ciudad, este ingreso medio 


es significativamente más alto que 
el de la ciudad. 

Por ejemplo, las 220 unidades 
que se construyen en las viviendas 
Highbridge Gardens en el Bronx 
están destinadas para familias que 
ganan un 90 por ciento del AMI: 
$69,100 para una familia de cua¬ 
tro personas y $48,400 para un 
individuo. Ya que se calculan los 
alquileres en un 30 por ciento de 
los ingresos de la familia, los al¬ 
quileres ascenderían a $1,727.50 
por un apartamento de familia y 
$1,210 por un apartamento de una 
sola persona. 


S tellar Management, the New 
York real-estate empire that 
has specialized in buying up large 
apartment buildings and trying 
to jack up the rents, said last 
month that it would default on 
the Parkmerced complex in San 
Francisco. 

The company announced May 2 6 
that it would be unable to make 
payments on a $550 million mort- 
gage that come due in October. 

Stellar bought Parkmerced for 
$700 million in 2005. The com¬ 
plex, built by MetLife between 
1944 and 1952, is home to more 
than 6,000 people. Located in 
southwestern San Francisco, it 
comprises eleven 13-story build¬ 
ings with 1,683 apartments and 
1,538 two-story townhouses. 

Stellar had planned to spend 
more than $1.3 billion renovating 


En cambio, el ingreso medio 
de una familia en vivienda públi¬ 
ca de la Ciudad de Nueva York es 
$23,187; un 49.5 por ciento de 
las familias en vivienda de NYCHA 
viven debajo del nivel de pobreza 
federal, que es $22,050 para una 
familia de cuatro personas. 

Guando el alcalde Bloomberg 
declara su devoción a la creación 
y conservación de vivienda asequi¬ 
ble, las medidas recientemente 
tomadas con respecto a la privati¬ 
zación de NYCHA plantean la pre¬ 
gunta: ¿asequible para quién? 


the complex. It wanted to replace 
the townhouses, which are rent- 
stabilized, with more than 7,000 
new units. 

The move means that three 
large MetLife developments, all 
purchased by predatory-equity 
firms during the ’OOs housing 
bubble, have been unable to cover 
their mortgages. Tishman Speyer 
went into default on Stuyvesant 
Town/Peter Gooper Village last 
fall, and Stellar lost the Riverton 
complex in Harlem to foreclosure 
last March. 

“It’s pretty interesting that they 
have all ended up in the same 
place,” real-estate analyst Andrew 
Florio told the New York Times. 
“People assumed they could boost 
revenues by kicking people out 
and raising rents.” 


Help us make calis 
to uuin rent-lauv reforms! 

Come to Metropolitan Council on Housing’s phone bank at our office 
in downtown Manhattan any Wednesday evening during June from 
5:30 to 7:30 p.m. For info, or to make a reservation, cali 212-979- 
0611 or e-mail active@metcouncil.net. 

The Real Rent Reform coalition’s phone bank is operating Mon- 
days through Thursdays, 5:30 to 8:30 p.m., through June 17 at 52 
Broadway, 5th floor (by subway: 4/5 or 2/3 to Wall St; 1 to Rector 
St.; J to Broad Street; R/W to Rector St.). No reservations are 
necessary, but please confirm that it will be open: 212-920-6613 
or e-mail tiffany@housinghereandnow.org. 


Stellar Defaults on 
“San Francisco’s Stuy Town” 


Inquilinos de mayor edad y minusválidos 

Las personas mayores de 62 años o más, en vivienda de renta regulada, Mitchell- 
Lama y algunos otros programas, con ingresos disponibles anuales de familia 
de $29,000 o menos (el año pasado) y quienes pagan (o enfrentan un aumento 
de renta que les obligaría a pagar) un tercio o más de estos ingresos en renta 
pueden llenar los requisitos para una Exención de Incrementos de Renta para las 
Personas de Mayor Edad (Sénior Citizen Rent Exemption, SCRIE). Solicítela a: 

NYC Dept. of Finance, SCRIE/DRIE Exemption 
59 Maiden Lañe - 19 th Floor, New York, NY 10038 

Los inquilinos minusválidos que reciben ayuda financiera relacionada con invali¬ 
dez y tienen ingresos de $19,284 o menos para individuos y $27,780 o menos 
para una pareja y quienes enfrentan rentas iguales a o más de un tercio de sus 
ingresos pueden llenar los requisitos para la Exención de Incrementos de Renta 
para Minusválidos (Disability Rent Increase Exemption, DRIE). Solicítela a: 

NYC Dept. of Finance, SCRIE/DRIE Exemption 
59 Maiden Lañe - 19 th Floor, New York, NY 10038 

La información sobre DRIE y SCRIE está disponible en el sitio Web de la ciudad, 
www.nyc.gov, o llame a 311. 


Sénior and Disabled Tenants 

Seniors, 62 or older, in rent-regulated, Mitchell-Lama and some 
other housing programs whose disposable annual household income 
is $29,000 or less (for the previous year) and who pay (or face a 
rent increase that would cause them to pay) one-third or more of 
that income in rent may be eligible for a Sénior Citizen Rent In- 
crease Exemption (SCRIE). Apply to: 

The NYC Dept. of Finace 
SCRIE/DRIE Exemption 

59 Maiden Lañe - 19 th floor, New York, NY 10038 

Disabled tenants receiving eligible disability-related financial as- 
sistance with incomes of $19,284 or less for individuáis and $27,780 
or less for a couple facing rents equal to or more than one-third of 
their income may be eligible for the Disability Rent Increase Exemp¬ 
tion (DRIE). Apply to: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
SCRIE/DRIE Exemption 

59 Maiden Lañe - 19 th floor, New York, NY 10038 

DRIE and SCRIE info is available on the city’s 
website www.nyc.gov, or cali 311. 
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Albany Progress Slow on Mitchell-Lama Bills 

By Sue Susman 


T he State Legislature has passed 
a few minimal bilis to help ten- 
ants in Mitchell-Lama buildings— 
but so far, it hasn’t moved on the 
ones that would seriously preserve 
thousands of units of affordable 
housing. 

While the Assembly has passed 
sepárate tenant bilis to bar 
“unique or peculiar circumstanc- 
es” rent increases in pre-1974 
and later buildings that might 
go into rent stabilization, it has 
not passed the one bilí (A9230) 
that would help buildings re- 
gardless of the year they were 
built, including those that have 
already left Mitchell-Lama. That 
bilí, applicable in New York City 
and the surrounding counties, 
would put into rent stabilization 
all buildings leaving—or that have 
left—the Mitchell-Lama or proj- 
ect-based Section 8 programs, 
without the “unique or peculiar 
circumstances” rent increases 
that landlords often seek in pre- 
1974 buildings. 

In contrast, the Assembly has 
passed the so-called “Mayor’s 
bilí,” (A2933/S3688) supported 
by Michael Bloomberg. That bilí, 
applicable only to post-1973 de- 
velopments in New York City that 
have not yet left Mitchell-Lama, 
would put them into unofficial 
rent stabilization while they are 
still in Mitchell-Lama. Tenants 
would get rent increases with ev- 
ery lease renewal regardless of 
whether the owner needs them to 


Paterson 

continued from page 1 

buildings. State Sen. Liz Krue- 
ger (D-Manhattan) calis it “com- 
pletely unacceptable.” Letting 
J-51 apartments be deregulated, 
she says, would overturn both the 
court decisión and the intent of 
the law, just so landlords can get 
out of legal obligations. 

“Whyare we allowing taxpayers’ 
dollars to be given away if there’s 
no quid pro quo for the public 
good?” she asks. 

The bill’s prospects for passage 
are questionable. Krueger, a Hous- 
ing Gommittee member, says the 
vacancy-decontrol changes do 
“not go nearly far enough.” Dan¬ 
iel Squadron, another committee 
member, says he will oppose it. 
Krueger, along with Squadron 
and 21 others, has sponsored a 
bilí that would repeal vacancy de¬ 
control. 

“Until the budget passes, there’s 
no room for other issues,” says 
a Krueger staffer. But she says 
it’s essential to enact pro-tenant 
measures this year, on vacancy 
decontrol, protecting Mitchell- 
Lama buildings, and several oth¬ 
ers. However, she concedes that 
repealing the Urstadt law and 
restoring home rule over rent 
laws to New York City is unlikely 
this year. 

Once the State budget gets 
through, the Krueger staffer says, 
it’s crucial for tenants to pressure 
legislators to pass these bilis. 


get the minimum 6 percent return 
on investment mandated by the 
program. And although around 85 
percent of tenants in those build¬ 
ings are not eligible for Section 8 
enhancedvouchers, the bilí would 
let landlords raise those tenants’ 
rents to market rate if they fail to 
apply or recertify for those vouch- 
ers. Finally, even rent stabilization 
would not apply to buildings leav¬ 
ing Mitchell-Lama where official 
tenant organizations negotiate a 
“landlord assistance plan,” even 
if that plan is not as good as rent 
stabilization. 

The State Senate has passed only 
one of the bilis approved by the 
Assembly. That one would require 
city and State housing agencies 
to eníorce the law where owners 
have violated Mitchell-Lama regu- 
lations. The Senate may also pass 
the bilí that would give tenants a 
íullyear’s notice of the landlord’s 
intent to leave Mitchell-Lama. 
(The city Department of Housing 
Preservation and Development 
has that rule now, but the State 
División of Housing and Gommu- 
nity Renewal pro vides for only 90 
days’ notice.) 

So tenants are waiting with bated 
breath for bilis with some serious 
teeth, including A9230 (S3326-A 
in the Senate). Assembly Housing 
Gommittee Ghairman Vito López 
stated he assumed it would pass— 
but it has not yet. Tenants are also 
waiting for bilis that would repeal 
vacancy decontrol. Since pre-1974 


Repealing vacancy decontrol has 
topped the tenant movement’s 
legislative agenda since Demo- 
crats won control of the Senate in 

2008. It passed the Assembly in 

2009, but Pedro Espada’s switch 
to the Republicans stalled it. 

Under vacancy decontrol, land¬ 
lords can easily get away with 
charging illegally high rents, Mc- 
Kee explains. “Ninety percent of 
landlords will just stop registering 
the apartment and tell tenants 
that it’s not rent-stabilized. People 
don’t file complaints because they 
don’t know they have a right to 
file, and because they assume the 
system is jigged against them.” 

That kind of fraud happens even 
when the apartment rents for un¬ 
der $2,000, adds Mario Mazzoni 
of Met Gouncil. 

Lawlor defends the state’s re¬ 
cord on eníorcing the law against 
rent overcharges. In the last three 
years, DHGR has issued 2,100 
orders requiring landlords to pay 
back rent and damages. 

However, according to agency 
figures obtained by Housing Here 
and Now, only about 2,000 ten¬ 
ants a year file overcharge com¬ 
plaints. 

McKee says tenant groups will 
continué pushing for full repeal 
of vacancy decontrol. Senate Ma- 
jority Leader John Sampson, he 
says, can “get 32 votes if he really 
wants it.” 


buildings leaving Mitchell-Lama or 
project-based Section 8 already go 
into rent stabilization, it is impor- 


tant to save those apartments for 
the next generation. 


PETRA Proposal 

Provokes Privatization Perturbation 


T outed as a way to expand 
people’s housing choices and 
finance much-needed mainte- 
nance, the proposed Preservation, 
Enhancement and Transition of 
Rental Assistance Act has alarmed 
many tenants and activists, who 
fear that it is a backdoor way to 
privatize the nation’s public hous¬ 
ing. 

In a statement issued after May 
25 hearings by the House Financial 
Services Gommittee, Rep. Maxine 
Waters (D-GA) outlined three main 
concerns. 

• The bilí would let housing 
authorities replace government 
operation with 30-year contracts, 
and tenants might be forced out 
when the contract expired. 

• Local housing authorities 
could rent apartments in projects 
at market rate, as long as they 
gave an equal amount of tenants 
Section 8 vouchers. 

• If housing authorities took 
out mortgages on buildings, fore- 
closure “would have a devastating 
impact.” 

Queried by Waters and Rep. Bar- 
ney Frank (D-MA) Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Secretary Shaun 
Donovan insisted that “use agree- 
ments” would require apartments 
to be rented to low-income tenants 
even under foreclosure. 

“I think there is valué in public 
housing,” Waters said. It serves 
people who a can’t navigate the 
prívate rental market,” she add- 
ed. “Allowing the private sector 
to enter may provide housing au¬ 
thorities with more capital, but 
for-proíit actors will be looking 
for a profit.” 

“Bringing private funding in as 
a mortgage does not change the 
ownership,” responds Barbara 
Sard, a HUD sénior adviser for 
rental assistance. “It is still public 
housing.” 

All other forms of housing are 
allowed to use private funds, she 
notes. If a housing authority de- 
faults on a mortgage, she says, in 
most cases it would be insured by 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and the government would 
remain the owner. HUD is working 
with Gongress to develop solid safe- 
guards against abuses, she says, with 
the objective “like project-based 
Section 8, but with more protec- 


tions.” Unlike project-based Sec¬ 
tion 8, owners could not opt out, 
and the bilí would guarantee ten¬ 
ants the right to organize. 

One aim of the voucher program, 
Sard says, is to keep public housing 
developments from being pock- 
ets of concentrated poverty. In 
doing so, the Obama administra- 
tion wants to do better than the 
Glinton-era HOPE VI program— 
which replaced public housing with 
mixed-income developments, but 
reduced the number of low-income 
units available. 

“This administration is commit- 
ted to no net loss,” Sard says. “The 
basic principie is one-for-one hard- 
unit replacement.” 

Local housing authorities that 
wanted to convert projects to 
mixed-income developments would 
have to consult with tenants and 
identify replacement units, she 
says. The exceptions to one-for-one 
replacement of actual units, says 
HUD spokespersonTiííanyThomas 
Smith, would come in cities where 
it has been fairly easy for tenants to 
use vouchers to rent private hous¬ 
ing, such as Baltimore, Las Vegas, 
Rochester, and St. Louis. 

“It is vitally important to the 
preservation of public housing for 
it to access other capital sources,” 
Sard says. “The dream of $25 bil- 
lion coming from the federal gov¬ 
ernment is not likely to happen.” 

Well, it could happen if the Af- 
ghanistan war or the Wall Street 
bailout weren’t bigger federal pri- 
orities, she is told. “We have to 
work with the hand we’re dealt,” 
she responds. 

“It’s pretty clear that Gongress 
intends that public housing will 
remain public, which to most 
people means in perpetuity,” says 
Linda Gouch, deputy director of 
the National Low Income Hous¬ 
ing Goalition. As public housing 
is seriously underfunded, she says, 
the bill’s “Creative financing” is 
worth serious consideration, but it 
would need to be careíully drawn 
to prevent abuses. 

Private funding, she concludes, 
could be “public housing’s new 
best friend or worst enemy.” 

Gongress is not expected to act 
on the bilí until after the Novem- 
ber elections, but HUD wants it in 
the budget for fiscal 2011, which 
begins Oct. 1. 

— Steven Wishnia 
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Columbia Expansión 


continued from page 8 

erties in the area would be 
deemed blighted by that 
criterion. 

When the State hired 
AKRF to conduct the 
blight study, the íirm was 
already working for Co- 
lumbia to help the univer- 
sity develop its expansión 
proposal. Philip Van Bu¬ 
rén, counsel for Sprayre- 
gen, believes that ESDG 
did not overlook AKRF’s 
“non-objectivity” as a con- 
sultant, but considered it 
a selling point. 

“AKRF was not hired 
to determine if the area 
was blighted,” Van Burén 
said, “but rather to de¬ 
termine that the area was 
blighted.” 

The Appellate División 
found an “extensive record 
of the tangled relationships 
of Columbia, ESDC, and 
their shared consultant, 
AKRF, ” which posed an “in¬ 
separable conflict.” The 
court said that was not 
remedied when the State 
hired a new íirm to “ replí¬ 
cate” the AKRF study using 
the same methodologies. 

None of the studies com- 
missioned by ESDC ad- 
dressed that most of the 
properties deemed blight¬ 
ed were owned or con- 
trolled by Columbia, ñor 
that in buildings owned by 
the university, tenants were 
systematically driven out, 
and that the university did 
not clean up piles of trash 
or fix broken Windows for 
years, as successive studies 
were conducted. 

Sprayregen attorney 
Norman Siegel said that 
while prior cases have chal- 
lenged the state’s arbi- 
trary methods for finding 
blight, this one presents a 
“unique record” that doc- 
uments howESDC acted in 
bad faith to engineer the 
entire process to benefit 
Columbia. The FOIL re- 
quests and subsequent liti- 
gation led to the release of 
documents that were used 
to reconstruct a scathing 
narrative, and the Appel¬ 
late División judges said it 
showed that government 
agencies “committed to 
allow Columbia to annex 
Manhattanville” and then 
“were compelled to engi¬ 
neer a public purpose for 
a quintessentially prívate 
development.” 

However, ESDC has con¬ 
tinued to withhold docu¬ 


ments that the courts 
had ordered handed over, 
and closed the record to 
prevent these documents 
from being part of the pub¬ 
lic record by which the em- 
inent-domain ruling could 
be challenged. 1,169 pages 
of such documents are still 
under litigation. 

Property owners argued 
that blocking potentially 
crucial evidence from be¬ 
ing a part of their legal 
challenge violated their 
due-process rights. It was 
on this issue that a major- 
ity of Appellate División 
judges found the use of 
eminent domain to be 
unconstitutional. Siegel 
highlighted one such doc- 
ument that ESDC only re- 
leased last December, in 
which one of its employ- 
ees said the agency would 
“manufacture support for 
condemnation. ” 

This case 
is the first in 
which New 
York courts 
are being 
asked to de¬ 
termine whether prívate 
educational institutions 
qualify under a statue that 
permits the use of emi¬ 
nent domain for “facilities 
for educational, cultural, 
recreational, community, 
municipal, public Service 
or other civic purposes.” 
Siegel argued that public 
universities would qualify, 
but that expanding the in- 
terpretation of this stat- 
ute to inelude a prívate, 
selective university would 
open the íloodgates to 
proposals not only from 
other prívate schools, but 
even entities seeking to 
develop prívate, exclusive 
recreational areas. 

ESDC’s lawyer John Ca- 
solaro contended that the 
legislature wrote the stat- 
ute broadly enough that 
prívate schools like Dalton 
and Collegiate, or any prí¬ 
vate trade school, would 
qualify. When asked if it 
was “appropriate” that Co¬ 
lumbia paid the cost of the 
state’s ostensibly objective 
study of area conditions, 
he replied that “it is usual 
for an agency to do a cost 
reimbursement. ” 

ESDG is an “agency 
for rent,” declared Wal- 
ter South, a member of 
Community Board 9 where 
the project is located. “If 


you have enough money 
and clout, you can rent 
it, and they will condemn 
your neighbor’s home for 
you.” 

South was one of over 
50 community residents 
who traveled to hear the 
case argued at the Court 
of Appeals in Albany and 
show solidarity with the 
property owners resisting 
Columbia. Also present 
were representatives from 
groups resisting the use 
of eminent domain for 


Renewal Leases 
Landlords must offer a rent- 
stabilized tenant a renewal 
lease 90 to 120 days before the 
expiration of the current lease. 
The renewal lease must keep 
the same terms and conditions 
as the expiring lease, except 
when reflecting a change in the 
law. Once the renewal offer is 
received, the tenant has 60 days 
to accept it and choose whether 
to renew the lease for one or two 
years. The owner must return 
the signed and dated copy to 
the tenant in 30 days. The new 
rent does not go into effect until 
the start of the new lease term, 
or when the owner returns the 
signed copy (whichever is later). 

Late offers: If the owner offers 
the renewal late (fewer than 
90 days before the expiration 
of the current lease), the lease 
term can begin, at the tenant’s 
option, either on the date it 
would have begun had a timely 
offer been made, or on the first 
rent payment date 90 days after 
the date of the lease offer. The 
rent guidelines used for the 
renewal can be no greater than 
the RGB increases in effect on 
the date the lease should have 
begun (if timely offered). The 
tenant does not have to pay the 
new rent increase until 90 days 
after the offer was made. 

Sublease Allowance 
Landlords can charge a 10 per- 


private developments in 
East Harlem and in Wil- 
lets Point in Queens, as 
well Daniel Goldstein, who 
mounted numerous chal- 
lenges to the application 
of eminent domain to seize 
his home for the Atlantic 
Yards project. 

While ESDC lawyers and 
Columbia officials point 
to Goldstein’s failed bid 
at the Court of Appeals to 
block the condemnation of 
his Prospect Heights home 
as a sign that ESDG will 


cent increase during the term 
of a sublease that commences 
during this guideline period. 

Sénior Citizen Rent Increase 
Exemption Program Rent-stabi- 
lized seniors (and those living in 
rent-controlled, MitchelI-Lama, 
and limited equity coop apart- 
ments), 62 or older, whose 
disposable annual household 
income is $29,000 or less (for 
2009 tax year) and who pay (or 
face a rent increase that would 
cause them to pay) one-third or 
more of that income in rent may 
be eligible for a rent freeze. 
Applyto: NYC Dept. of Finance, 
SCRIE/DRIE Exemption, 59 
Maiden Ln., 19th Floor, NY, NY 
10038 or cali 311 or visit their 
Web site, www.nyc.gov/html/ 
dfta/html/serie/ 
scrie.shtml. 

Disability Rent Increase 
Exemption Program 
Rent-regulated tenants receiv- 
ing eligible disability-related 
financial assistance who have 
incomes of $19,284 or less for 
individuáis and $27,780 or less 
for a couple and are facing 
rents equal to more than one- 
third of their income may be 
eligible for a rent freeze. Apply 
to: NYC Dept. of Finance, DRIE 
Exemptions, 59 Maiden Lañe, 
19th floor, New York, NY 10038. 
Cali 311 for an application or go 
to the Web site at www.nyc.gov/ 
html/dof/html/property/ 


again prevail, Goldstein 
says that there’s reason for 
plaintiffs in the Columbia 
case to be hopeful. While 
he believes that both de¬ 
velopments involved simi¬ 
lar “collusion between the 
government and prívate 
interests,” he says the ar- 
guments and the evidence 
in the Columbia case are 
sufficiently different to let 
the Court of Appeals up- 
hold the ruling striking 
down the use of eminent 
domain in West Harlem. 


property_tax_reduc_drie.shtml. 
Loft Units 

Legalized loft-unit increases are 
3 percent for a one-year lease 
and 6 percent for two years. No 
vacancy allowance is permitted 
on vacant lofts. 

Hotels and SROs 
4.5% for all categories, how¬ 
ever, 0% when fewer than 85% 
of units are occupied by perma- 
nent, rent-regulated tenants. 

Rent Overcharges 
Tenants should be aware that 
many landlords will exploit the 
complexities of these guide¬ 
lines and bonuses—and the 
tenant’s unfamiliarity with the 
apartment’s rent history—to 
charge an ¡Ilegal rent. Tenants 
can challenge unauthorized 
rent increases through the 
courts or by filing a challenge 
with the State housing agency, 
the División of Housing and 
Community Renewal (DHCR). 
The first step in the process 
is to contact the DHCR to see 
the official record of the rent 
history. Go to www.dhcr.state. 
ny.us or cali (718) 739-6400 and 
ask for a detailed rent history. 
Then speak to a knowledgeable 
advócate or a lawyer before 
proceeding. 

For previous guidelines, cali the 
RGB at (212) 385-2934 or go to 
www.housingnyc.com. 


CUYUMITS 

Covering New York City neighborhoods, housing, social Services, 
government and nonprofits for more than 30 years. Visit us online 
and sign up for the FREE e-mail news Weekly. 


www.citylimits.org 



NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments 

(Order No. 41) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2009 through Sept. 30, 2010 
Order No. 40, covering leases commencing prior to October 1, 2009, 
is available at http://www.metcouncil.net/campaigns/RGB.htm 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 


All... 

landlord supplies heat 

3% 

6% 


tenant pays for heat 

2.5% 

5% 

Renewal 

Leases 

Except where 
last vacancy 
lease was 6 

or more 

landlord supplies heat 

$30 

$60 


years ago 
and rent is 
below $1000 

tenant pays for heat 

$25 

$50 


More 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% 

20% 


than 

$500 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Vacancy 

leases 

Less than 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

$300 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20% plus $100 


Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 


No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17%, or $100, whichever 
is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 
























STEVEN WISHNIA 
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HUD Proposes Landmark Changes 
to Public Housing 

By Eileen Markey 



The Bloomherg administration is planning to sell this parking lot at the 
Elliott-Chelsea Houses in Manhattan for middle-income housing. 


NYCHA 

continued from page 1 

in tax-exempt bonds to finance the 
gut rehabilitation and new con- 
struction of both the University 
Macombs and Brook Willis sites. 

In East Harlem, NYCHA gave 
developer Hobbs Cieña Associates 
LP a long-term ground lease for 
12 buildings in the Metro North 
Rehab development. These build¬ 
ings contain 212 units spread out 
between First and Second avenues 
and East 102nd and 103rd streets. 
The city has warehoused all the 
apartments there, and the devel¬ 
opment plan is to demolish the 
buildings and build 259 units on 
the lot. Another íive buildings on 
East lOOth Street, with 109 units, 
have been emptied for renovation. 
They will be reopened with 81 
units. Hobbs Cieña will collect the 
rent, and will receive $25 million 
in combined federal, State, and 
city tax credits for this project. 

Funding Cuts 
and Affordability Scams 

Through Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg’s New Housing Mar- 
ketplace Initiative, the city has 
transferred hundreds of units of 
public housing to prívate develop- 
ers. The main reasons it gives for 
this is that many NYCHA prop- 
erties are in desperate need of 
rehabilitation, and much of the 
public land surrounding them 
is “underutilized.” Buildings on 
these sites cover an average of 20 
percent of the space on the prop- 
erty, compared with an average of 
85 percent for apartment build¬ 
ings built before World War II. 

Decades of severe underfunding 
from the city, State, and federal 
governments have left NYCHA un- 
able to manage these problems, 
and it ultimately forced them turn 
to the private market for salva- 
tion. 

Under the Bush administra¬ 
tion, NYCHA was deprived of more 
than $700 million from its main 
funding source, the federal De¬ 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development. As HUD reduced 
its annual operating subsidies to 
between 83 and 95 percent of the 
amount needed, NYCHA drasti- 
cally reduced Services, eliminated 
programs, and cut Section 8 rolls. 
It also began pursuing a variety 
of revenue-generating schemes, 
from selling development rights 
on the open space around proj- 


ects to using money from other 
housing-subsidy programs to fill 
its budget gaps. 

In April, NYCHA, with a $45 
million budget gap, attempted 
to cut 2,500 Section 8 vouchers. 
This would have likely meant that 
most of those tenants would have 
been evicted, but HUD stepped in 
and gave the authority $24 million 
to preserve the vouchers. 

NYCHA has also been forced 
to use HUD subsidies to cover 
$90 million in annual operating 
costs for 21 developments owned 
by New York City and the state- 
but which have not received any 
funding from either City Hall or 
Albany for the last seven years. In 
March, HUD, the city and State 
governments, and private banks 
carne to an agreement to feder- 
alize these developments. The 
deal ineludes $230 million from 
federal stimulus money and public 
and private sources to rehabilítate 
the buildings, with an additional 
$75 million a year from HUD for 
operating costs. 

Though the new and rehabilitat- 
ed housing built under these deais 
is touted as “affordable,” different 
people have different definitions 
of “affordability.” Rents and eligi- 
bility for these developments are 
determined based on percentages 
of the Area Median Income for the 
metropolitan area—which, as it 
ineludes several suburban coun- 
ties, is significantly higher than 
the median income for the city. 

For example, the 220 units be- 
ing constructed at the Highbridge 
Gardens houses in the Bronx are 
slated for households earning 90 
percent of AMI—$69,100 for a 
family of four or $48,400 for an in¬ 
dividual. With rents calculated at 
30 percent of household income, 
this would work out to $1,727.50 
for a family apartment and $1,210 
for one person. 

In contrast, the average house¬ 
hold income in New Y)rk City pub¬ 
lic housing is $23,187, and 49.5% 
of NYCHA s households are below 
the federal poverty line, which is 
$22,050 for a family of four. 

When Mayor Bloomberg asserts 
his dedication to the creation and 
preservation of affordable hous¬ 
ing, the recent actions around 
NYCHA’s privatization beg the 
question: Affordable to whom? 


I n a move signaling the biggest 
changes since the advent of pub¬ 
lic housing 70 years ago, the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development told Congress last 
month that it wants to radically 
overhaul how the nation houses 
its poorest citizens. 

The proposed changes aim to in¬ 
crease the social and physical mo- 
bility of public housing residents 
and turn existing public-housing 
developments into mixed-income 
communities with market-rate 
tenants. 

The changes also aim to attract 
private investment to those pub¬ 
lic-housing developments. Such 
investment would help pay for 
costly, long-delayed repairs, which 
the ageney projects total $20 bil- 
lion. Public housing that receives 
such investment would remain un¬ 
der the control of the local hous¬ 
ing authority for 30 years. 

In testimony before the House of 
Representatives Financial Services 
Committee May 25, HUD Commis- 
sioner Shaun Donovan outlined 
the Preservation, Enhancement 
and Transition of Rental Assis- 
tance Act (PETRA). 

Under the voluntary program, 
local housing authorities would no 
longer get one stream of federal 
funding to run dedicated develop¬ 
ments and another to administer 
portable voucher programs. In- 
stead all public-housing residents 
who meet income limits would be 
given rental vouchers. And people 
who aren’t poor could live in pub¬ 
lic-housing developments, at mar¬ 
ket rents. Those vouchers would 
be portable, permitting someone 
who lived in the Bronxdale Houses, 
for example, to move to a private 
apartment in Brooklyn. 

Currently, some low-income 
people already receive such vouch¬ 
ers. But many don’t, living instead 
in apartment buildings built and 
maintained by their local housing 
authorities. 

John Rhea, chair of the New 
York City Housing Authority, said 
he welcomes HUD’s initiative. NY¬ 
CHA, which serves 655,000 house¬ 
holds, has for years struggled to 
address capital repairs while pro- 
viding basic Services. 

“We must have new financial 
and management tools if we are 
to continué to evolve, improve 
and remain committed to our 
core mission of serving residents 
by modernizing our operations 
and Systems,” Rhea told the com¬ 
mittee. “PETRA pro vides greater 
flexibility in accomplishing that 
goal than has been seen in other 
measures addressing the same 
issue.” 

Donovan told the committee 
that opening public housing to pri¬ 
vate market investment will bring 
“market discipline” to reforms. 
PETRA would streamline HUD’s 
thirteen sepárate rental assistance 
programs, each of which operates 
with different rules, eligibility and 
staff, Donovan said. The overhaul is 
necessary he said, because HUD’s 
current patchwork of subsidy pro¬ 


grams to local housing authorities 
is inefficient and suffering in the 
current budget climate. 

“By streamlining HUD’s rent¬ 
al assistance programs and by 
allowing them to link housing 
investments to surrounding 
neighborhoods, this legislation 
íulíills President Obama’s com- 
mitment to ensuring that all íami- 
lies can live in sustainable, vibrant 
communities of opportunity and 
choice,” Donovan testified. 

Critics warned that relying on 
the private investment market— 
in light of the disaster wrought 
by mortgage investments and the 
difficulties emerging in build¬ 
ings controlled by private equity 
íirms—is íoolhardy. 

At least one warned that the dra- 
matic changes could displace the 
low-income from their communi¬ 
ties. “This is just pushing poor 
people out, like always,” Agnes 
Rivera, chair of the board of Com- 
munity Voices Heard and a resi- 
dent of the Wagner development 
in East Harlem, told City Limits. 
“We are not going to benefit from 
this. It would jeopardize any low- 
income benefit for everyone. I 
know there are other ways that we 
can support public housing and it 
can be for low income.” 

National People’s Action op- 
poses the bilí in its current form, 
but could support it with signiíi- 
cant changes, said Good Oíd Low- 
er East Side executive director 
Damaris Reyes, aNYCHAresident 
who testified on behalf of National 
People’s Action. She agreed that 
public housing has major capital- 
repair needs. 

“It is because the current ad¬ 
ministration, previous adminis- 
trations, and Congress as a whole 
have failed to act. Previous Con- 
gresses have turned their back on 
millions of Americans by refusing 
to adequately fund public hous¬ 
ing,” she told the committee. 

She said she was highly skepti- 
cal of relying on the private mar¬ 
ket. “Let us not forget that this is 
the same private market that just 
crashed our economy, took bil- 
lions of taxpayer-íunded bailouts 
and aren’t íixing the mess they 
created,” she testified. 

The National Low Income Hous¬ 
ing Coalition supports the pro- 
posal, calling it “bold and forward 
thinking. ” NLIHC President Sheila 
Crowley said in a statement that 
the changes were not perfect, but 
would provide a framework for 
addressing important challenges 
facing public housing. “The TRA 
proposal demonstrates HUD’s 
dedication to preserving our na¬ 
tion’s underfunded public housing 
while protecting tenant rights and 
establishing mechanisms to pro¬ 
vide extremely low-income people 
with more housing options,” she 
said. 

Reprinted with permission from 
City Limits Weekly, www.citylim- 
its.org. 
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Columbia Expansión Fight Reaches New York’s Top Court 

By Mario Mazzoni 


T he battle over the use of emi- 
nent domain to seize property 
íor Columbia University’s West 
Harlem expansión project played 
out in oral arguments beíore the 
Court of Appeals, New Y)rk State’s 
highest court, on June 1. 

Columbia’s plan to redevelop a 
17-acre site in the Manhattanville 
area of Harlem is no longer seen as 
inevitable by major media, since 
the Appellate División ruled last 
December that the use of eminent 
domain to seize property from 
private owners íor this project is 
“unconstitutional.” The Empire 
State Development Corporation 
(ESDC), the State agency that in- 
voked eminent domain, appealed 
that decisión. 

Columbia’s project calis for the 
demolition of 60 buildings and 
the construction of 16 new high- 
rise structures in an area along 
Broadway stretching from West 
125th to West 134th streets. Over 
400 residents living in the area 
would be relocated. The project’s 
environmental-impact statement, 
prepared by Columbia, predicted 


that 3,293 residents living in a 
five-block radius around the proj¬ 
ect would be displaced by the time 
construction was completed, as 
the elite private university’s pres- 
ence would cause rents to rise 
dramatically in the primarily low- 
income neighborhood. 

In part because Columbia used 
the threat of eminent domain as 
a negotiating tac tic, the univer- 
sity now owns over three-íourths 
of the land it seeks to develop. 
With agreements to acquire the 
city- and state-owned buildings in 
the area, it lays claim to over 90 
percent of the site. The last two 
private owners of property in the 
area, whose buildings house their 
íamily businesses, brought the 
legal challenge. 

ESDC based its use of eminent 
domain on a finding that the area 
was “blighted,” and on a determi- 
nation that facilities for Columbia 
qualiíied the development as a 
“civicproject.” The U.S. Supreme 
Court in 2005 affirmed that the 
government could use its eminent- 
domain powers to seize land for 


private economic-development 
projects, in Kelo v. City of New 
London. New York is one of only 
seven States that has not yet re¬ 
sponded to the Kelo decisión by 
amending its eminent-domain law 
to curtail abuses. 

During the planning process, 
Columbia publicly declared its 
intent to seek the state’s assis- 
tance in condemning property 
owned by anyone who refused to 
sell to the university. In 2005, law- 
yers for an area business group, 
and later solely representing the 
Tuck-It-Away storage company 
owned by Nick Sprayregen, be- 
gan filing numerous Freedom of 
Information Law (FOIL) requests, 
seeking documents related to the 
expansión proposal from city and 
State agencies. 

When requests were denied in 
full or in part, Sprayregen’s law- 
yers sued to release of the docu¬ 
ments in six sepárate cases. Over 
10,000 documents were eventu- 
ally handed over. The petitioners 
argüe that these Communications 
show that the State was commit- 


ted to giving Columbia control 
over the area before it even started 
reviewing the project, and that 
this commitment also colored the 
review process. 

The blight finding, they argüe, 
was merely a pretext for condem- 
nation, and the methodology for 
determining what constituted 
blight was tailored to meet the 
prede termined ends. For example, 
the engineering íirm hired to con- 
duct the blight study, Alee, King, 
Rosen, and Fleming (AKRF), had 
rejected building-code violations 
as unreliable criteria when con- 
ducting a similar blight study for 
the Atlantic Yards development in 
Brooklyn. But when evaluating 
Manhattanville, AKRF relied heav- 
ilyon these violations as indicators 
of blight, even though most were 
obsolete and referred to missed 
deadlines for filing inspection 
reports. The íirm also used a lower 
percentage to define the Manhat¬ 
tanville vacancyrate as “high,” so 
that a greater percentage of prop- 

continued on page 6 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


If You Testify at the RGB Hearings... 


MET COUNCIL ON HOUSING CLINIC 
at Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays . 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION ON HOUSING 
Covers 14 th St. to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17 th St. (basement), 212-243-0544 
Thursdays . 7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East Side) 
171 Avenue B (between 10 and 11 St.) 
by appointments only except for emergen- 
cies. 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 
Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. N¡cholas Ave. 

537 W. 156 th St. 

Thursdays . 8 pm 

MIRABAL SISTERS 

618 W. 142nd St., 212-234-3002 

Saturdays . 1 - 4 pm 

PRATT AREA COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
201 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 

718-522-2613 ext. 24 

3rd Wednesday . 6 pm 

VILLAGEINDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS 
26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 
Wednesdays . 6 pm 


WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 
4 W. 76 St. 

Tuesday & Wednesday . 6-7 pm 

HOUSING CONSERVATION 
COORDINATORS 
777 10 Ave.; 212-541-5996 
Mondays . 7-9 pm 

NEIGHBORS HELPING NEIGHBORS 

Covers Sunset Park and surrounding 

neighborhoods 

443 39 St., Ste. 202, Brooklyn 

By appointment only. 718-686-7946, 

ext. 10 

NYC TENANTS RIGHTS CLINIC 
305 Broadway (Córner of Duane), Suite 
201, 212-571-4080 
Tuesdays . 4:30-7:30pm 

QUEENS COMMUNITY HOUSE 
Forest Hills Community Center, 

10825 62nd Dr., Forest Hills 

(718) 592-5757, ext. 280 

Mondays and Wednesdays ... 9:30-11 am 

QUEENS COMMUNITY HOUSE 
Pomonok Community Center, 

6709 Kissena Blvd., Flushing 
(718) 591-6060 
Fridays . 10 am-12 pm 



METROPOLITAN G0UNCIL 
0N HOUSING 

Met Council is a citywide tenant unión. 

Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 

We can briefly answer your questions, help you with organizing 
or refer you to other help. 

212 - 979-0611 


• Try to register in advance. You can do this by calling the 
Rent Guidelines Board (RGB) at (212) 385-2934. You can 
sign up to testify on the date of the public hearing, but you 
will be more likely to get a spot if you sign up in advance. 

• You will have three minutes to testify, so be well prepared 
and keep your story simple and clear. Printing out your testi- 
mony or an outline of what you want to say is a good idea. 

• Start by giving your ñame and your address or neighborhood 

• If you are personally affected by rent increases—if you are 
paying a high percentage of your income for rent, if you 
are unemployed or underemployed, if you arebeing 
harassed—this is important. Be as specific as possible 
about problems in your building. 

• Don’t worry if you are not a great public speaker. The impor¬ 
tant thing is to show up and be heard. The board needs to 
hear the reality of tenants. 

For more information, contact Met Council, (212) 979-0611. 
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! Join Met Council ! 

| Membership: Individual, $25 peryear; Low-income, $15 peryear; family 
■ (voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 peryear. Supporting, $40 peryear. 

¡ Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For affiliation 
I of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade unions, etc. cali 
I 212-979-6238. 


My apartment U controlled C-I stabilized C-I unregulated I othe r 

Ui I am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule times and 
duties. I can ü counsel tenants, ü do office work, O lobby public officials, □ attend ralbes/ 
protests. 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 



I Send your check or money order with this form to: I 

| Metropolitan Council on Housing, 339 Lafayette St., NY, NY 10012 


































